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curriculum, on the lines of those adopted in the Vacation Schools. The children would then be able to go with their friends, or through the Children's Country Holiday Fund for their country holiday, without any interference with the regular school regime ; and all, while they were at home, would have those resources in the school hours which have proved to be powerful to attract them from the streets.
The teachers, free at last to take some of their holidays in June or July, would be able to benefit by the lower charges, to get, perhaps, a recreative holiday in the Alps instead of one at the English seaside in the somewhat stale companionship of a party of fellow-teachers.
The proposal to keep the schools in session during the whole summer was one which met with scant encouragement. The Press admitted Canon Barnett's articles, but they were usually followed by angry protests. Each year, however, he repeated the proposal, arguing it not only for the children's sake, but from the point of view of the teachers and parents. In the meantime, Mrs. Humphry Ward had carried out her scheme of Vacation Schools, and in them there was always a splendid object-lesson. In The Daily Telegraph my husband wrote :
July IStJi, 1911.—During the three summer months the curriculum might be like that of the Vacation Schools, in which the children, hearing about nature, paying visits to " sights," and using their hands, find a new pleasure in school. The buildings— often the only pleasant space in a crowded neighbourhood— would thus be in continuous use, while the children and teachers could get away for their country or foreign holiday without breaking into any school routine. . .
The teachers could have not four, but six weeks' vacation, in which there would be time for a foreign visit when the hotels were least crowded. The children, at the end of their fortnight in the country, would return, not just to loaf about the streets amid the dirt and the noise and the degrading temptation, but to take their places in the open and pleasant surroundings of the school, with its manifold interests.
Among the advantages to be gained by the longer period available for holidays was that of school journeys, to the first of which Canon Barnett gave much help. Perhaps few early documents of movements can possess more interest than the first journey's Album, which showed not only most careful preparation of the district to be visited, geologically, geographically, historically, and botanically, but also the